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SAINT GERMAIN’S, AND ITS FRTE. | 
BY H. T. RYDE. 


_ TH® environs of Paris are very picturesque, in every 
direction, and situated as is that city in the centre of a 
vast basin, and environed by an amphitheatre of hills, it 
presents from every “ coin of ’vantage ” beautiful views 
and admirable sites, especially immediately adjacent to 
the Seine. It has been the flippant mode with many 
writers, to detract from the merits of this river, and 
describe it as a paltry stream, because perhaps at Paris 
it has only the breadth of the Thames at Richmond. 

The Seine, which is in many parts wide, deep, rapid, 
and clear, washes in its singularly devious course many 
a vale of verdure, and height of beauty; and no mile 
is unmarked by some spot of interest rich in natural 
charm, in the memory of the past, or heightened in 
attraction by some historic recollection or well-pre- 
served legend. But in its whole progress from Paris to 

Havre-de-grace, there is no nook, no palace, more replete 
with attraction, or better known in record or romance, 
than the chateau and town of Saint Germain-en-Laye, 
which took its name from a monastery built by King 
Robert, at the entreaty of Germain, bishop of Auxerre. 

One approach from Paris by Nanterre is a wide and 
agreeable road, lined with fine and umbrageous trees ; 
another route is by the village of Marly, where once 
stood a sumptuous palace of Lotfis X1V, demolished 
during the revolution of ’89, when the popular fury was 
roused to the belief that new ideas were best propagated 


+ Spe destruction of mansions and palaces ; as though 
- t " 'y 


were accountable for, or their demolition could 


’ avénge,the follies and injuries, insi#}ts and crimes, of their 


sometime possessors. Experience has taught mankind 
better, and now in France revolutionsare carried on by 
pfotocols and protests, in less space of time, and with 
more éfficacious results. The Frenchmen of the present 
century merely expel their rulers by the power of opinion 
éxpressed through the pen; they leave theit palaces 
tanding. However, on the site of the old p of 
rly (which Louis XIV. called “a simple hermitage,” 
and which cost, by the way, more than 100,000,000 of 
franes, [4,000,000/.,] somewhat dear for a herniitage !) 
stands now a cotton mill, a very significant substitute, 
—but as if all tokem of bygone grandeur should not be 
eradicated, there is here at the bank of the river a vast 
water wheel, worked by steam, which supplies the aque- 
duct of Marly, and drives the requisite volume of water 
to the reservoirs of Versailles, whenever the splendid 
fountains of that palace exhibit their wondrous play 
on gala days, a spectacle certainly unequalled in Europe. 
The third route to St. Germain’s is by railroad,—that 
vast modern leveller of inequalities—that rival of Time 
itself. The St. Germain terminus is on the Paris side 
of the river, at a village called Peeg. The bridge being 
crossed, the ascent to the tow & ty 4 steep and tortu- 
ous road, at every turn of whight eré is to be seen a 
more striking, expansive, and variéd view im the 
enchanting'valley below; and half way up, there is an 
old wall, with sculptured garlands, and half defaced 
armorial bearings, which is all that now remains of 
the chateau, built Henry IV. St. Germain is four 
leagues W. N. W. m Paris by the nearest road, 
and derives its name of Laye from thé forest so called, 
at one éxtremity of which the town is built. It is of 
great a yand the palace now standing is used 
ag a y thowgh its predecessors were appro- 
ted by the early monarchs as a hunting seat, when 
enjoyed this sport in the vast forests adjacent ; 

fA St: Laye alone, coniiputed at nearly 6,000 acres, 

: and: finest in the kingdom. 


Ole of ¢ earliest of the kings who took delight in 


this town and forest 


it was Louis le Gros, who was a keen 
sportsman, and had built himself a hunting box close 


to the chapel of St. Germain, which was kept up and 
much frequented by succeeding kings, from its easy 
distance from Paris, and the abundance of sport yielded 
by its extensive woodlands, Thither came Philip 
Augustus, the ambitious and successful warrior, and 
Louis IX. the pious and simple-hearted. Philippe le 
Bel, the great opponent of the Knights Templars, there 
‘made his court. Subsequently the chateau was destroyed 
by fire, by Edward the Black Prince, but in 1315 
speedily rebuilt. In those rude ages the destruction and 
rebuilding of castles was a very common occupation ; 
whilst in our time, what becomes a ruin is left a ruin. 
King Charles V. reuilt the chateau, destroyed in the 
reign of Philippe le Bei. In the time of Charles VI. 
France was in a state of utter confusion, and war and 
discord distracted the kingdom from end toend; under 
Charles VII. it was little better, and the pleasant 
palace of St. Germain’s was transformed into a fortress ; 
and, thanks to its-buttresses, high terraces, and river 
bank, was a stronghold of security, as it had been a 
haunt of enjoyment. Then came the wily, faithless, 
able Louis XI, who, with an eye to the useful and 
serviceable, took little pleasure in dainty hunting lodges. 
What to him was the flow of the river, the song of 
the bird, the verdure of the valley, the lofty trees, the 
clear skies, the extensive landscape,—his was the crafty 
policy, the deep-laid treachery, the ambition to outwit ; 
he cared not for the deer of the forest,—his chase was 
the acquisition of broad lands—Brittany, Provence, 
Anjou, Maine, Flanders, Burgundy ; to extend dominion 
over men, and acquire heaps of gold to buy what he 
could not conquer. So little did he value St. Germain’s, 
that he gave it to his leech, Jacques Coittier, and the 
leech became Sire Jacques Coittier de Saint Germain- 
en-Laye! Coittier was the Abernethy of his age, if not 
in skill, at least in that equality of manner which, if 
not rudeness, was very like it ; which treated alike peer 
and t, master and menial ; and it was this very 
Coittier who said to his fickle and treacherous master 
| thesé words, which Sit Walter Scott, im his splendid 
romance of Quentin Durward, attributes to the Astro- 
‘ loger Galeotti, “1 know very well, that some fine day 
| you will send me to where so many of your servants have 
been setit ; but, mort Dieu / eight days afte? Me you your- 
self will die.” And the king, weak in his superstition 
as he was unscrupulous in his pu ) flatteted and 
took care of Coittier, a low-bred bourgédis of Paligny, 
in Franche Comté; raised his salary t610,000 ctowns a 
month, and gave him the Seignories of Rouvrai, 
Jean de Brussay, Saint Germain-en-Laye, ey Priel; 
but when the king died the parliament call J cpus 
Coittier to account, and compelled hist to sire 
Saint Germain amongst the rest, and then if agaitt 
| beeame a royal residence. ; 
Francis the Fitst, who-did so tiuch for thé royal 
abodes of France, and whose taste is still eri a 
Fontainebleau, Chambord, Chénonceaux, ete. ett.,, 
the chatéat of St. Germain. Then was raised the celé- 
, brated tower of Charles V, of which not on¢ fragment 


, terrace, still the glory of St. Germain, with its stone 
balustrades, its lengthened avenue, its chateat, ¢urious 
and pillared, with the Salamander (which was his 
emblem) carved in all directions, and which the de- 
stroying hand of the Revolution has not yet w 
obliterated, as if to bear out its accompanying legend of 
“ Extinquo et mitrisco,” “1 dieand I revive !” and then 
the her of two’ F F's, which intérlace and seem to 
guard the crown—the hall of this brave and gallant 

. how a guard-room—the chimney, built by giants 
for giants—then the lilies mingling with the Salaman- 
det, all conjuring up recollections of past dynasties, and 
lost empire ; whilst each Hook, and emblem, 

“fh and corner-stone, 








Plead haughtily for glories gone.” 














| Yemmaiins ; amd then was created the high platform ot | 
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Our space will not allow us to detail or even allude to 
one in a hundred of the romances of history, and his- 
tories of romance, which St. Germain could tell if stones 
could speak, or legends be listened to; but on one or 
two events we may lightly touch. 

Here did Catharinede Medicis and herson, Charles IX, 
arrive on the night of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
when the murders they instigated and began were per- 
|| petrated with unsparing and remorseless hand by the 
|| Duke de Guise and the Catholics, against the Protestants, 
and when Henry IV. escaped so hardly with his life, 
protected by Providence alone. 

The race of Valois disappeared in blood, in which it 
was so deeply steeped ; and Henry IV. being king, and 
a passionate lover of the chase, was often at St. Germain, 
and in its gardens first saw the belle Gabrielle, for 
whom he built a pavilion, still existing, though, alas 
|| for romance and sentiment ! now converted into a restau- 
|| rant—admirable of its kind, it is true, but very little 
| in unison with feudal days: the old and lofty hall 
|| being replaced by snug dining-rooms, “ with every 
accommodation for large or small parties ;’ “ the pikes 
and guns and ‘bows” being now represented by knives and 
forks and spoons; the tattered banners “won in battle- 
field” by the clean damask napery, mangled without 
a crease; the fluttering pennons by La Carte; and 
the armed or liveried grim retainers transformed into 
smug and pacific waiters, with sallow faces, white aprons, 
stiff cravats, and round blue jackets. Occasionally, the 
change may be for the better, as producing ampler 
supplies, more peaceable banquets, greater equality at 
table: and the greatest horror that may ensué being 
the payment of the reckoning; but huitres d Ostende, 
purée Crécy, anguilles a la Tartare, a poulet & la 
Marengo, and an omeletie & Tananas—prologued by a 
bottle of Chablis, accompanied by a bottle of cham- 
pagne de Moet frappé, and epilogued by a bottle of 
Romanée gelée—are eminently calculated to war with 
the visions of fancy, and to replace the melancholy 
memories of the past with an alderman’s appetite for 
the present. In this age, matter has the better in the 
contest with mind ; and mankind, however inclined to 
be romantic, rarely leaves the substance for the shadow. 

However, we must return for a moment to Henry IV, 
who died too soon for all he loved, and all who loved 
him. Of the New Chateau which he built, the old 
wall only remains. In this chateau, and they say at 
St. Germain’s now, in the very pavilion to which we have 
alluded, and which still remains, was born, on the 5th 
September, 1638, Louis XIV. afterwards called le Grand 
Monarque, and who reigned seventy-two years. He was 
baptized there by the Cardinal Mazarin, who afterwards is 
said to have wedded his mother, Anne of Austria. Dur- 
ing the stormy period of the Fronde, from 1645 to 1655, 
St. Germain proved a secure retreat to the Queen Regent, 
then in her widowhood, with her two sons ; the second, 
the Duc d’Anjou, being born a year after his brother. 
|| In this chateau the unhappy Henrietta, wife of 
Charles I. of England, found a refuge with her infant 
daughter; and here Christina of Sweden, the daughter 
of Gustavus Adolphus, came, after her favourite Monal- 
deschi had been stabbed by her commands in the 
palace at Fontainebleau.’ 

Here Louis XIV. first loved the interesting and 
faithful La Vallitre, and to the curious visitor who gains 
admittance to this chateau is shown her bed-chamber, and 
the “te = by which the amorous and adventurous 
king obtained access to his “ladye love,” when his 
careful mother had caused the door of the back stair 
to be walled up, in order to prevent these clandestine 
meetings. But 

< ‘Over the mountains and under the waves, 

Over the fountains and under the caves, 

Over floods that are deepest and Neptune obey, 

Over rocks that are steepest, Love will find out the way.” 
i 























And we may well conceive that Louis XIV. did not 
lack ready ministers to aid or conceal his escapades. 
When he grew tired of La Vallicre, and quitted the 
gentle and attached mistress forthe haughty and selfish 
Madame de Montespan, he left to the neglected first 
love St. Germain’s for her abode, although she soon 
forsook it for the Abbaye des Carmelites, to “wash her 
sin away” in prayer, in penance. It has been said, and 
with much probability, that Louis became tired of 
St. Germain’s because from its wide terrace he saw daily, 
hourly—in broad day or by the moon’s beam—the high 
spire of St. Denis, where his ashes were to repose at his 
decease, in silent and all-levelled fellowship with his 
predecessors, from Clovis and Pepin le Bref; and that 
this perpetual “ memento mori” was dispieasing to the 
selfish and disdainful Grand Monarque! This is very || 
possible ; but his apologists add that “it was not the |} 
fear of death that annoyed the king, but the knowledge 
that death, when it did come, would level him with the 
a beggar.” That kings’ bones, and limbs, and 
esh, ‘ 
“ Like common earth must rot.” 


When James II. of England fled from his throne to 
France, the chateau of St.Germain’s, as it now exists, 
was assigned to him as a dwelling, with an allowance, 
(not too large in amount, nor too regular in payment,) 
and his oratory is still shown in the old red brick and 
balconied building; and his tomb in the small church 
adjacent; and a neat monument was erected to his 
memory by George 1V, bearing an inscription recount- 
ing his history and misfortunes. 

The illustration of our present number refers to the 
fair held at this town. There are two fétes at St. Ger- 
main’s in the year. The first, called the Féte of St. 
Louis, is held at the entrance to the forest, near the 
gate of Poissy, on the Sunday after the 25th of August, 
and lasts three days. The second, called Féte des 
Loges,' also continues three days, beginning on the 
first Sunday after the 30th of August, and is greatly 
frequented by the Parisians and strangers. Being held 
in the very heart of the beautiful forest, before the 
autumn blasts have torn the leaves from the trees, or 
the wild flowers from the hedgerows, it adds to its 
fair-y attractions those of its sylvan scenery, shade, 
shelter, and perfume. Around on every side are booths, 
with dolls, toys, gingerbread, and the millions of fancy 
cakes and pastry, the fabrication of which the French 
so well comprehend, they being, like Nell Batchelor of | 
Oxford, especially cunning ; 


“ Tn the arts 
Of pies, puddings, and tarts, 
And know every use of the oven.” 


Roundabouts, turnabouts, wheelabouts, wooden horses, 
swings, and targets of every kind of shape and pro- 
portion, some of which are Moors, “as large as life,” 
who gaze fiercely in painted and tinselled grandeur, and 
who, being hit at a certain point in the breast, collapse 











(1) Tradition informs us that there was, during the reign of 
Louis III, about a league from St. Germain, in the forest, an 
ancient monastery, dedicated to Saint Fiacre, whose féte-day is 
on the 30th of August; and here a hermit had established 





“ Prayer all his business, all his pleasure ‘praise,” 


in a small cell or Joge. One day the king, in hunting, passed | 
the spot, and was so much pleased with the simple life led by 
the hermit, that he acceded to his desire to have one, then two, 
then three, companions, until a community was formed, called 
Les Fréres des Loges; and on St. Fiacre’s day in every year a 
great concourse of people assembled, and this was the origin of 
the Foire des Loges. ‘the monks were driven away in 1793. 
The fair is still kept up. The ruins of the Priewré still exist, 





of Louis XV. 





and hither Madame Dubarry was sent during the last illness 
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and fall suddenly at the feet of the skilful marksman. 


Dancing booths, fat women, gigantic men, infant 
Hercules, minimum dwarfs, wrestlers, actors, singers, 
musicians, liquor merchants, cigar vendors, and pick- 
pockets, are there in legions; and there, too, are the 
large temporary kitchens, or rather furnaces, which, 


| made of clay, roast chickens, turkeys, geese, pigeons, 


etc., on long spits, regaling the noses and exciting the 


appetites of the visitors to that “ gay and festive scene ;” 


whilst the attendant cooks, with white caps and jackets, 
and long forks and ladles, look like the marmitons at 
Camacho’s wedding, and invite the throng to stop and 
eat, proffering a bill of fare, temptingly drawn up; and 
the cuisine must be profitable, if one may judge from 
the numbers who follow the craft, and the heap of pro- 
visions, cooked and uncooked, which present themselves 
for selection and consumption. 

In the evening there are balls, and the dancing is 
incessant and joyous, for in France nothing is complete 
without a ball, from the saloon of the duchess to the 
guinguette of the peasant; and then there is a grand 
display of fireworks, of which the terminating bouquet 
invariably calls forth the loud plaudits of the enrap- 
tured crowd. 

This has the greatest attraction to the real Parisian, 
whose applause of art certainly overcomes his admira- 
tion of nature; and who prefers a drama in fifteen 
tableaux to all the beauties of the most magnificent 
landscape, where hill and dale, wood and water, ravine 
and rock, vie in their combination of the sublime and 
beautiful ; to him 


* Day’s garish eye” 
is most pleasing; but we say, 


“ Tf thou wouldst view St. Germain’s right, 
Go visit her terrace by pale moonlight,” 


that extends many hundred feet above the level of the 
river for more than a mile; and in the panorama may 
be seen the heights of wood-crowned Meudon, the 
windings ‘of the Seine resembling a silvery snake, 
seeking to escape the grasp; the aqueduct of Marly, 
like the remains of a Roman viaduct ; the chateau of 
Maisons ; the Arc de Triomphe; the spires of St. Denis ; 
the eminence of Mont Martre; the steep of Mont 
Valerian, etc. etc. 

There may be many scenes more bold, more striking, 
more extensive ; but there can be none which combine 
greater beauty and variety of landscape, or are more 
richly associated with the progress of the present day, 
and the recollections of the past. 


—~—- 


SONNET TO W. L. GARRISON. 


O’rzr thee, O Garrison, through many a storm 

Of wild detraction ploughing thy brave course, 

Tempests may burst, and spend their deafening force, 
Yet, in thy breast, with heavenly virtue warm, 

eats not one pulse of languor or alarm : 

For in thine holy cause thou hast a source 

Of life, and hope, and joy; and faint, and hoarse 
Clamour may bawl herself, or spite deform 


| Thy noble deeds with slander's foulest slime ; 


And thou, unscathed and innocent, the while, 
Canst view their doings with a pleasant smile, 
Fixed in thy purpose, solemn, true, sublime. 
Behold, thou’rt building up a glorious pile 
Shall mock the thunderous war-blasts of all time. 
Wendover, Bucks. J.S. 





ASSOCIATED HOMES FOR THE MIDDLE 
CLASS. 


BY MARY GILLIES. 


Tue middle class is a term representing so large a 
number in this country, that it is difficult to define its 
meaning, so great a variety of circumstances and con- 
ditions are included in it, which b confounded 
with the aristocracy at one end, and with the working 
class at the other. The majority of those who belong 
to it are indeed hard workers, with whom the struggle 
for the means to live is so great, that they cannot main- 
tain their position without a degree of toil which too 
often embitters life. Even among those whose lot is 
more fortunate, the pressure of the cost of living 
on the means of living is so heavy, and the standard of 
comfort is placed so high, and requires such an outlay 
to maintain it, that few are exempt from anxiety, and 
overwork. Few merchants can spend an hour of any 
day, except Sunday, with their families. They go to 
their counting-houses early, and remain til late. Medical 
men scarcely know how to be sure of a leisure hour day 
or night. Artists work at their easels during every 
minute of daylight, and it is very common to see their 
windows lighted up by their lamps at night. To burn 
the “ midnight oil” is so usual, as to have become pro- 
verbial among literary men. It is the same with the 
majority of the members of all trades, businesses, or 
professions. A certain number attain the highest 
places in all, and these form what is called the “ aris- 
tocracy of wealth;” all the rest have been properly 
designated “the uneasy classes:” working hard and 
long; seldom free from care; enjoying little leisure, 
and, in short, wasting life in acquiring the means to live. 

In this description, the money-makers only are 
included, and these are generally men, though not 
always. Many women of the middle class work hard 
to make money. Still the majority are men; husbands 
and fathers of families. But these do not snffer alone. 
They carry two other classes along with them in their 
drudgery. These are the clerks or other assistants 
required in their business, trade, or profession, and their 
own wives and daughters. The case of the former of 
these is too obvious to require comment, and is also 
attracting much public attention at present, but that of 
the latter is too little thought of. 

The fatigues and cares of women of the middle class are 
not understood or appreciated as they ought to be. The 
mother of a family, with a scanty income, has frequently 
equal labour and anxiety in the task of “making it do” 
as the father has in earning it; and if it is precarious, 
or if the domestic economy has been begun on too ex- 
pensive a scale, so that debts and arrears press on her, 
the situation becomes one of wretched discomfort. 
Searcely any women have been trained to manage well. 
Nearly all have to lcarn, after marriage, how to order a 
whole set of circumstances into which they are thrown 
unprepared, together with the delicate health attendant 
on the fact of becoming mothers. Many a marriage 
that began in love has ended in discord, because the 
husband could not understand nor forgive the change 
which all this has made on the woman he had chosen. 
Added to all, there is in their life no time for reading 
or mental improvement, while in the contact with 
the world men learn and progress in the midst of their 
business and struggle for money. Women, therefore, 
become narrow-minded, and unfit companions for their 
husbands, and in these details we have the secret of 
many an unhappy marriage. 

There is 4 an appearance of wealth and comfort 
about the middle class of England, that at first view it 
appears an vee 8 to assert the existence of these 
evils. Yet thousands would bear witness to them, were 
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they questioned on the subject. The cost of living in 
this highly-taxed country is so great, that care and 
struggle are nearly universal, except among the very 
rich; and even among them it is very common to find 
the income exceeded by the expenditure, so great is the 
taste for luxury, and so heavy the expenses it entails. 

In such a state of things it is most desirable to find 
out how to live at less cost, without lowering the esta- 
blished standard of comfort; and the clubs already in 
existence clearly indicate the way to this end. A 

judicious combination of the club-system with the plan 
of including separate sets of chambers in the same 
building, would, under proper arrangements, produce a 
most beneficial alteration in our domestic economy, and 
in all our social arrangements. 

When anything resembling Associated Homes is 
mentioned,-the idea of living in public is apt to occur; 
but this is quite erroneous. Were it otherwise, it would 
be fatal to the attempt to introduce them, for English 
habits are formed on the very contrary basis. The 
English enjoy the family circle, the power of ‘privacy, 
quiet, and seclusion; and any scheme of living that 
failed in securing these would at once fall to the ground. 
Associated Homes, however, need interfere with none 
of these habits. The outer walls of the building, the 
kitchens, store-rooms, and other offices, are all that 
need be in common. Every man’s house might be as 
exclusively his own, as completcly “ his castle,” though 
under the same roof with fifty others, as if it stood on one 
side of a street, in a row with fifty others. In truth, it 
would probably be much more secluded in the former 
than in the latter case. In a street, the opposite houses 
overlook each other in front, and the gardens or yards 
at the back are overlooked by the whole row. The walls 
also of the common description of houses are thin enough 
to transmit noises, the sound of musical instruments, 
etc., and much annoyance is frequently suffered by one 
neighbour from another in consequence. All this 
might be avoided by proper architectural plans and 
substantial building. It is desired, then, earnestly to 
recommend to the middle classes a combination to 
form Associated Homes; each home being separate and 
complete in itself, but contained within one building, 
or associated in a range of buildings, having a common 
kitchen and other offices, a common store of all kinds 
of provisions, and other articles essential to housekeep- 
ing, and an establishment of the needful number of 
domestic servants; the whole under the control of a 
certain appointed body, or of a capitalist who may 
choose to embark in such an undertaking; and every 
department under efficient superintendence. 

The advantages of such a plan would be ‘best under- 
stood by observing the various deficiencies of our pre- 
sent arrangements. Let us picture to ourselves a street 
containing fifty houses, rented at about fifty pounds a 
year. Here is a rental of 2,500/. a year, for which these 
fifty families have each a house, which, with all its com- 
forts, has many faults. The drainage is very commonly 
defective, and there is a bad smell at times ; the water 
is not conveyed above the ground-floor; the sunk story 
is damp and unhealthy for the servants; the rooms are 
small; they generally admit draughts when doors are 
opened, and are close when shut up; and the walls 
being thin, they are cold in winter, and hot in summer. 

than such a rental as this would command the 
erection of fifty houses of much superior description 
and convenience, if built in combination. 

These houses have each their kitchen range. Fifty 
kitchen ranges, each of which, with the necessary uten- 
sils for cooking, must have cost, on a moderate compu- 
tation, twenty pounds. Here isan outlay of a thousand 
pounds. The most complete and excellent apparatus, 
capable of cooking in a far superior manner for the 
same number of individuals, might be had for a fraction 
ofsuch a sum. In these ranges are fifty kitchen fires, 





burning away fuel in a way so wasteful, that it would 
be very difficult to calculate to how great a degree the 
heat thus produced might be economised. Then there 
are fifty cooks, each performing her oflice very imper- 
fectly, with imperfect knowledge and defective utensils, 
so that the waste in cooking is very great ; while their 
wages and cost in living cannot be computed at a lower 
sum than seventeen hundred and fifty pounds,—they 
are probably nearly two thousand. An accomplished 
“artist,” with a full staff of under-cooks, might be main- 
tained for much less; but no such expensive service is 
required. <A well instructed upper-cook, with the proper 
number of assistants, would perform all the duties of 
the kitchen in a way which no private family of the 
middle class can now command, at a wonderfully re- 
duced cost. Lastly, there are fifty housekeepers, many 
of them inexperienced, some careless, a few expert, but 
nearly all “careful and troubled about many things.’ 
The expenditure of these homes is in general supplicd 
by much bodily and mental exertion ; it is hard, there- 
fore, that it should not be economised and managed to 
the best advantage. But with the best intentions, and 
even the best skill, this is impossible. The single item 
of fuel, already noticed, is a type of all the rest. Few 
who have not tried it are aware of the extraordinary 
difference in the price of nearly all provisions bought 
wholesale, and in small quantitics. It is a fact within 
the experience of the writer, that the cost of the bread 
for a family is diminished one-third by buying flour by 
the sack, and baking at home; and this difference 
would be increased if the ovens and other conveniences 
were well constructed. As to the loss by waste, igno- 
rance, and imperfect apparatus in cooking, let any one 
only see a dinner prepared in a common kitchen, and 
then in the kitchen of the Reform Club, or the future 
kitchen of the Whittington Club, and no more need be 
said. 

A combination then to form Associated Homes, would, 
if successful, obtain for the middle classes advantages 
so great that it is difficult to understand why it has 
been so long delayed. It is not enough to say that 
every family living in them would find their expen- 
diture diminished by one-third, and their comfort 
increased by two-thirds; but if this proved all, the 
anticipation should be sufficient to rouse them to make 
the effort. 

The plan is not new. It has been frequently pro- 
posed, and it was ably advocated in the “ Monthly 
Repository” nearly thirteen years ago, in a paper en- 
titled ‘“ Housebuilding and Housekeeping,” which 
appeared in the number for August, 1834. The writer 
there developed the details of a plan for accommo- 
dating sixty families, averaging five persons each, and 
belonging to that class whose incomes are from three 
to four hundred a year. He proposed a public dining 
hall in this plan. But it is of course quite evident 
that the whole might be modified so as to suit incomes 
of any amount, varying from less than a hundred up 
to thousands; and to accommodate single persons, 
or married persons without children, as well as 
families ; and that there is no necessity for a public 
table, an arrangement which would be distasteful to 
the majority of families of the class in question. — 

The scheme proposed by the writer in the “ Monthly 
Repository,” was contrived on the plan of separate 
dwelling houses, all entering from the two sides of a 
covered gallery resembling the Burlington or Lowther 
arcades. Each of these dwellings, he proposed, should 
contain from four to six or eight rooms; a number 
quite sufficient, when it is recollected that neither 
kitchens nor servants’ rooms would be required in 
them. To each he allotted a small garden and green- 
house. All the dwellings to be warmed, ventilated 
lighted with gas, supplied with baths warm and cold, 
and having water conveyed into every bed-room. All, 
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to be ready furnished also. This would be in some 
respects advantageous, because the furniture might be 
all chosen in good taste, and suitable to the dimensions 
of the rooms; it would also be most convenient to 
people setting out in life, but to others who are already 
provided with furniture, it would be the reverse. It 
would be best to furnish some dwellings and not others. 
In the centre of the range of dwellings was to be, on 
one side of the gallery, a building containing the 
kitchens, larders, store-rooms, washhouses, laundries, etc. 
This was to contain a small steam-engine, which would 
of course prove an untiring and most useful servant to 
the whole establishment, in a wonderful variety of 
ways. The kitchen to be furnished with the most 
approved modern inventions, for good and economical 
cookery. The servants’ rooms to be also in this build- 
ing ; but a far better plan would be to allot to them 
the upper rooms of the opposite one, in which he has 
placed his public dining-hall, library, music-room, ete. 

With regard to public rooms, it would certainly be a 
great good to have them. A library and reading-room, 
and music-room, there should be, and other large rooms 
in which members of the establishment might give 
parties, or hold concerts, or have dancing, if they 
pleased, and in which a table d’héte might be held 
at stated hours for all who chose to go to it, which 
unmarried individuals would be very likely to do. As 
to the mode of arranging the meals of the families in 
each house, it might be done something on the plan of 
which we hear in Paris, where carts drive up to people’s 
doors and leave a dinner ready cooked and kept hot on 
the way, by astove or steaming apparatus. The difficulty 
in the establishments in question would be much 
diminished by the short distance to go from the 
kitchens to the dwellings; and if there was a steam- 
engine on the premises it would be quite easy to work 
small covered carts along the gallery on rails, accom- 
panied by a servant to stop them at the doors where 
they were wanted, and carry in their cargo of breakfast, 
dinner, or whatever it might be. A fixed rate of charge 
might be made for every individual supplied, according 
to the kind of living, whether plain or luxurious, of 
each, and the dishes chosen. There would therefore be 
no difficulty about inviting company. In short, in this 
matter the clubs furnish examples of the way to ar- 
range. A bill of fare might be posted up every day, 
and each householder would then simply have to order 
whatever was agreeable to him or her, and to give 
directions as to time, numbers to be served, etc. The 
servants would all belong to the establishment; but if 
any residents wished to keep a private servant it might 
be done. It must be evident that the drudgery of 
household service would be very much diminished. by 
all the conveniences of such a plan as this, and by the 
various operations performed by the steam-engine; 
among these washing would be comprised, and might 
be done with great ease and completeness. 

On the subject of the mode of arranging the various 
services required, the writer in the Repository says :— 
“Every different department of labour could be com- 
mitted to a single individual as a responsible contractor, 
giving security for the fulfilment of his undertaking. 
For instance, the cook or restaurateur, after certificates 
of his competency, should be chosen for the superior 
cheapness of his offers. He would, of course, be an- 
swerable for the quality of his provisions; and he would 
find and control his own waiters. The baker should 
have the same terms. The washerwoman the same ; 
the shoe-cleaner the same; the clothes-maker the same; 
the gardener the same ; the bathman the same. Aad it 
might be worta while to have a chambermaid, with 
bed and table linen, towels, etc. on the same terms. All 
these people should be under the control of the pro- 
prictor, as to their dealings with the purveyors of food, 
in order to supply a good quality; but they should be 


liable to be dismissed ona committee of the inhabitants 
expressing their dissatisfaction. An engineer and a 
carpenter would, of course, be maintained on the esta- 
blishment by the proprietor, in order to keep all in re- 
pair.” These details might probably be improved, and 
in this instance also the experience of the clubs might 
furnish the means. Some ideas on the best mode of 
arranging the domestic economy of Associated Homes, 
and of turning their advantages to the best account, 
will form the subject of another paper. 

With regard to probable expense, the writer already 
quoted has calculated as follows. He does not profess 
to do more than approximate to the fact, but he is pro- 
bably a good authority on the matter. “The rents of 
the dwellings would of course vary with their size and | 
embellishments, but we can take an average of the sixty- 
two separate buildings connected by the gallery, includ- 
ing the two public erections. The expensive fittings of 
chimney pieces and kitchens being avoided, as well as 
cellars and all such appurtenances, would make up nearly 
for the furniture,” (it will be remembered the calcula- 
tion is made for furnished houses,) “and the needful 
warming and lighting apparatus. Ishould think that, 
one with another, these dwellings might be completed, 
ready for occupancy, for about three hundred pounds 
each ; and allowing amply for the erection of the engine 
and the working gear belonging to it, the whole might 
be completed for about twenty-four thousand pounds. 
Allowing ten per cent. interest for the capital employed, 
in order to cover wear and tear—and this would be a 
most handsome allowance—the proprietor could afford 
to let these dwellings at forty pounds per annum each. 
But we will allow fifty.” This is on an average, some 
would be more, some less ; and if unfurnished, of course 
the rent would be considerably less. “If the families 
were all living separate, each would be supposed to main- 
tain a servant, whose annual expense would be from 
thirty-five to forty pounds. ith the machinery, 
twenty servants would do all the work in a far more 
efficient manner, and the average annual expense of 
servants to each family would thus be reduced to about 
fifteen pounds. Lighting and warming, with an abun- 
dant supply of hot and cold water, would be performed 
much under twenty pounds, without any labour to the 
inmates. The price of washing would be reduced at least 
one half. The price of provisions would be reduced pro- 
bably to something like two-thirds,” (it will be observed, 
that this accords with the experience of the present writer 
as to the cost of bread,) “and variety would be attained 
without trouble; and, moreover, cold meats and un- 
wholesome food would not need to be eaten to prevent 
waste. Thus, from eighty to one hundred pounds per 
annum would amply pay for lodging, domestic service, 
lighting, warming, and washing, for a family of five 
persons, and such perfect accommodation as no private 
dwelling ever yet attained at double the expense. One 
hundred per annum would suffice to secure an ample 
supply of wholesome food in great variety ; and a man 
with an income of three hundred pounds would have a 
third left for clothing and other expenses ; and all this |; 
would be absolutely without the time of any member of || 
the family being taken up with any duty of drudgery.” 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of this 
diminution of expense, with increase of comfort and 
refinement, and decrease of domestic drudgery. The 
time thus set free might produce effects so great and 
beneficial that we cannot see where they would end. The 
great duties of mothers, the great duties of wives, the 
true mission of women in the world, would then all have 
a chance to develop themselves. When the time comes, 
may women see and take advantage of their golden 
opportunity. May they haye a due sense of their great | 
responsibilities, and shun the temptation which may 
assail them to waste that great boon of ful leisure 





in frivolity or indolence. The women of the middle | 
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class have not, like those of the aristocracy, formed 
habits of luxury, ease, and the necessity of seeking 
excitement in society. They have been trained to 
industry, and to much self-command, self-denial, and 


patience. No conventional morality comes in to shield 


them and permit them any license. They have much 
to learn, but in many respects little to subdue; and 
may therefore be said to have a clear field before them, 
if the evils of their circumstances could be removed. 

Opportunities for education, from the age of infancy 
upwards, would open in such establishments such as we 
cannot command now. This would be one of their 
great advantages. The numbers collected would form 
classes sufficient to pay the best teachers. This mode 
of education iscommon in Edinburgh for the daughters 
as well as the sons of the middle classes and gentry, who 
go out to classes taught by competent masters. In 
London the distances and the impossibility of walking 
about the streets without attendance prevents it; but 
Associated Homes would render it easy. 

As to the mode of setting on foot such homes, we may 
again quote from the “ Monthly Repository :’—“ There 
are two modes of bringing the plan in question to bear. 
One is by means of subscription amongst the members, 
as the club-houses were originally founded ; the next is as 
a speculation of profit, or of good investment, to the 
moneyed capitalist.” Whichever mode may be adopted, it 
is obvious that the experiment might be tried on a large 
or asmall scale ; also, that buildings of a much simpler 
construction, and much cheaper mode of management 
than that here detailed, might be made, comprising, for 
example, sets of chambers in one building, instead of 
separate dwellings, and altogether made to suit incomes 
of a hundred a year or less. 

There can be no doubt that, by combination u»on a 
scale of expense suited to these small incomes, a degree 
of comfort could be attained such as would raise into 
comparative opulence a whole class who are now cut off 
from the blessings of a home, and all its domestic ties, 
hy want of means to support a family. Riches and 
poverty are only relative terms. The power to live 
within our incomes in such a mode as our habits render 
agreeable to us, constitutes us rich ; and if a man with 
a hundred a year can manage this, he is richer than 
one who has a thousand, and is running into debt. 

The spirit of the time tends more and more to com- 
bination. The mode of applying this principle here 


| recommended is earnestly pressed on public attention, 


in the belief that there is none which offers fewer diffi- 


| culties, or gives a fairer prospect of good results. 
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WHICH IS THE MAN? 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 


I. 
I sux its pins, and chains, and rings, 
Its eyeglass, and its trumpery things ;— 
I see its whiskers—they are fine 
Ornaments in the hairy line ; 
I see its coat ; I see its hat ; 
1 see its boots, and its cravat. 
If such a thing you chance to meet, 
Sauntering up Regent Street, 
The tailor praise who makes such suits, 
And praise the artist of such boots. 





IL 

I do not see his shabby dress :-— 

I see Aim in his manliness ; 

I see his axe; I see his spade; 
-I see a man that God has made :—— 

If such a man before you stand, 

Give him your heart, give him your hand, 
And praise your Maker for such men :— 
They make this old earth young again. 





CASPAR HAUSER, THE HEREDITARY 
PRINCE OF BADEN. 


(Continued from p. 259.) 


Tue heir apparent to the throne, namely, the eldest 
son of the Margrave Frederick, died (during the lifetime 
of his father) a violent death, while on a journey to the 
north, in the year 1801. The carriage was upset, and 
his neck was broken. He left, however, a son, Karl, 
who succeeded on the death of his grandfather in 1811. 
This was the husband of Stephanie, whom he married 
in 1806. Stephanie, now in advanced age, is esteemed 
a lady of fascinating manners, full of intellect and 
goodness of heart; but in the flower of her youth she 
united in herself all which constitutes the perfect charm 
of a young Frenchwoman. Notwithstanding, for a long 
time she deigned not to confer on her husband a word 
or look. An evil demon appeared to stand between 
them, and it did stand between them; who it was we 
shall anon see. Sound sense and natural goodness, 
however, finally triumphed; the married pair dis- 
covered the truth, and became attached to each other. 
Their eldest child was the Princess Louise, who was 
born in 1811. Their marriage seemed to promise to 
beeome one of the happiest in the world, but the evil 
demon again presented itself. Karl was amiable, but 
weak ; a knot of dissipated people acquired an influence 
over him ; he was regularly ruined, and died of exhaustion 
in the thirtieth year of hislife. He had hadin the whole 
five children: three princesses, who still live ; and two 
princes, one born in September, 1812, who died (?) ina 
tew weeks; the other born in 1816, who died in the fol- 
lowing year. Karl, therefore, left no male heir; and, 
at his death, who succeeded to the throne?—The evil 
genius of his father—his father’s brother Ludwig, and 
that after the next elder brother, the Margrave Fre- 
derick, had died in the preceding year 1817, and died, 
too, of a sudden death. 

Since, then, this Grand-Duke Ludwig, the predecessor 
of the present reigning grand-duke, is the principal 
figure in the infernal picture that we now unroll, it 
is necessary in a few words to denote his character. 
Possessing a powerful constitution, he was full of vehe- 
ment and contradictory passions. He was dissolute to 
the highest degree, irreconcilable in his hatred, con- 
stant in friendship—or more properly, grateful for 
personal services rendered him, which were truly of a 
very dubious kind, consisting in procuration and base 
adulation—arbitrary and despotic, and yet, so able, that 
perhaps never was there a prince who could rely so un- 
conditionally on the devotion of his soldiers ; at asignal 
from him they would have fired on father and mother. 
He was, moreover, persevering and determined in his 
resolves and opinions, and, finally, not wanting in per- 
sonal courage, to which he added tolerable knowledge 
of military affairs. 

Let us now take a retrospective review of the whole 
succession of deaths which must happen, in order to 
open to him the way to the throne; and we find his 
eldest brother, who was killed by the overturning of his 
carriage ; hisnext elder brother, who also died a sudden 
death; his brother's son, who died in the bloom of his 
years ; and the two male children of this nephew, who 
both perished in their infancy. 

Without allowing ourselves to speculate how far these 
circumstances were ordered or effected by a human 
hand, since the inquiry is impossible, so much is 
certain, he was the murderer of his nephew, the 
murderer of Karl. 

At the time of the Congress of Vienna, a rumour was 
abroad that he had procured poison to be given him in 
Vienna ;and the suicide of Karl's valet which took place 
in that city, and the cause of which never could be 
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discovered, was soon connected with it in the public 
mind, and regarded as the consequence of the stings of 
conscience. Yet Karl died not till 1818: it did, 
indeed, appear as if his health had suffered a shock since 
his sojourn in Vienna; yet we willingly admit that 
Karl died in direct consequence of his debaucheries ; 
but, if we cast a glance at the loose companions who 
seduced him into these disgraceful excesses, we at once 
discover none but people who, after the death of the 
nephew, became the particular favourites of the uncle. 

One of these, Von Gensau, colonel of the guards, led 
a life of constant scandal, contracted false debts, embez- 
zled even fees belonging to the war-office, for which a 
poor devil of thename of Bernauer, who served both gen- 
tlemen as secretary, soon after the accession of the present 
grand-duke, was arrested, and for two years continued 
under trial at Carlsruhe. But Ludwig was too shrewd, 
and too zealous an observer—for he acquainted himself 
with the whole gossip of the city, and knew it all—for 
the debaucheries of his colonel of guards to escape him, 
which the very children in the streets were familiar 
with, and yet he never brought him to account for them. 
Was there a criminal secret between the two—the 
cement of this enduring connexion? The reward for 
having ministered diligently to the excesses of the 
nephew, which exhausted his strength? Was there a 
secret between them? Probably there was more than 
one ! 

Another favourite of the Grand-Duke Ludwig was 
the Major Hennehofer, in whom many believe that they 
see the murderer of Caspar Hauser. This man has, 
indced, talent, but unrestrained by principle, and capa- 
ble of anything. He made a strikingly rapid career in 
Germany. The war of 1813 found him a commissary, 
if I mistake not, at Gernsbach. He was about the 
person of Karl, as a ranger ; but under Ludwig he rose 
speedily to the rank of Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Those must have been important services which were 
rewarded with so rapid an advancement. Was he also 
in the secret? 

The grand-duke openly took from the theatre a 
dancer, Mademoiselle Werner: he had two children by 
her, and afterwards created her Countess of Langenstein, 
Extensive and various as were his intrigues, to this lady 
he showed an unvarying constancy : he visited her every 
day, reposed in her the most unbounded confidence, and 
‘left her at his death the bulk of his private property, 
which was considerable. Near the residence of this Ma- 
demoiselle Werner was that of the park-ranger Haiiser, 
who had earlier been chamberlain to Ludwig of Baden, 
still stood in high favour with him, and whose daughter 
daily visited her neighbour, where she often saw the 
grand-duke too. Both Mademoiselle Werner and the 
daughter of the park-ranger are good, plain, unpre- 
tending women, of the middle class, to whom people 
willingly listen when they talk out of their own heads, 
or become the echoes of persons of fashion. In this way, 
on one occasion came flying to me a feather, which once 
hung in the pinion of one of the Haiiser family. 

The conversation was of Hennehofer ; of his brilliant 
career ; and whether, in case of a change in the govern- 
ment, he might not be a loser. “By no means,” was 
the answer, “‘he knows too much.” t much could 
not have grown in her garden; it was evidently the 
observation of the ruler, who had let it fall in confiden- 
tial talk with his mistress. I could well comprehend on 
what occasion the grand-duke might have dropped this 
expression. Major Hennehofer stood in connexion with 
Mademoiselle Werner, he was even about to marry her 
sister; he had no private property; nothing but his 
pay. In the intimate conversations concerning this 
marriage, in which the grand-duke took a lively in- 
terest, and which he particularly desired, it was quite in 
character that the princely favourite or her sister, who 
was looking for a secure provision, should observe to the 








duke that the future bridegroom depended entirely on 
his pay, and might lose it under a successor. 


what did he know? 


Perhaps it was how both the heirs male had perished | 


so speedily while the sisters all remained alive. The 
people from the first regarded the affair as very 
striking, and said all sorts of things about it: the 
deaths were also attended with truly extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 


Before the death of each of the princes appeared the | 
white lady. This white lady, as every one knows, | 


bestowed formerly, and for ages, her visits on many of 
the great families of Germany, and each appearance 
was the herald of death. In the Castle of Blankenburg 
in the Hartz country, you may see a very striking full- 
length portrait of her. The white lady appeared at the 
cradle of the princes successively, bowed herself in grief 
over it, and the terrified nurses fled away. 

I have read with much pleasure the stories of the 
white lady and of the banshee, in the Irish popular 
legends; but as all these bore an ancient date, I had 
drawn the conclusion that the white lady had long since 


vanished, and appeared no more. I deduce, therefore, || 


from this present fact, another meaning, one which cer- 
tain persons in Carlsruhe adopted, that the white lady 
was no other than the Reichsgriifin, formerly maid of 
honour, Geyer von Geyersberg, the mother of the present 
grand-duke, and that she destroyed the children. 

This woman must have been an unnatural monster 
towards her own children. She was recklessly extrava- 
gant and irregular in her life; credit, she had none 


amongst the rich, to whom she was too well known; | 
her agents went continually about amongst the dwell- | 
ings of the poor, and exacted from them, under | 


menaces and the most deceitful promises, their little 


savings for their own necessities.—She is dead, but curses | 


and imprecations on her memory daily resound around 
her grave, from thousands of those whose families she 


reduced to poverty, or whose poverty she aggravated to | 
ruin. Hereldest son is now Grand-Duke of Baden; her | 
two other sons are Margraves of Baden, and all three | 


are very rich ; yet it has occurred to none of them to 
rescue the memory of their mother! They left her, 
during the latter years of her life, in a condition of in- 
digence and destitution, which she endeavoured to 
escape by compelling from widows and orphans their 
last mites : and now that she is in her grave, they will 
not, by asmall part of their superfluous wealth, purchase 
her an exemption from the curses of these unhappy 
ones! When the mother appears so infamous to her 
own children, what shall we think of her? We must 
believe everything, the moment that we can be shown 
what interest she could have to become the accursed 
work-tool of the murder in question. 

We have already said, that the Margraf Karl Fred- 
erick, at an advanced age, contracted a left-handed 
marriage with the maid of honour, Mademoiselle Geyer 
von Geyersberg, who was very young, and she bore the 
margraf particularly strong and healthy children. The 
courtiers made remarks thereon, and plenty of people 
set it down to their own satisfaction, that the real father 
of these children was no other than their own half-brother, 
the evil demon of our history, Ludwig of Baden ; and cer- 
tainly he who could seduce his father’s wife to a crime of 
this kind, could easilylead her to the infinitely lesser sins 
of stealing or smothering other people’schildren. But if, 
indeed, these partly worn-out rumours were based on 
fact, there are other mysterious circumstances in the 
history of Ludwig, which can only be explained by the 
intimate relation between father and son, between a 
man and his successor. 

When Ludwig ascended the throne, he was yet a 
vigorous man. He had two healthy and strong children 





Towhich | 
the reply was the requisite consolation, “ He is indis- | 
pensable to the successor—he knows too much.” But | 
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by his mistress the Griifin Langenstein ; he was not a 
man to be dreaming of dying soon ; he was ambitious to 
the highest degree ; why then did it never occur to him 
to marry, that he might be able to leave his throne to 
his own children—that throne, which, according to all 
appearances, he had grasped only by a whole series of 
crimes? The most powerful reasons of state must 
indeed urge upon him the policy of hastening such a 
marriage. 

Between the courts of Bavaria and Baden, there ex- 
isted and still exist the most serious and earnestly con- 
tested claims to the possession of the Pfalz, the richest 
and most beautiful portion of Baden. After the death 
of the Grand-Duke Ludwig, there remained none of the 
family of the Margrave Karl Frederick, except the 
children of the Reichsgriifin von Hochberg, 7. e. Madam 
Geyer von Geyersberg, who had been so created. 
But these were the fruit of a left-handed marriage, 
i. e. of a marriage in which the children inherited 
the quality, not of the father, but of the mother 
only. Thus the ruling family legally expired with 
Ludwig of Baden; and Bavaria might now make good 
its claims on the Pfalz, and Austria its claims on the 
Breisgau, which, in consequence of the French Revolu- 
tion, had been given to Baden, at the expense of 
Bavaria. It became doubtful even whether the Reichs- 
griifin Hochberg could establish the claims of her chil- 
dren to the old hereditary portion of Baden which had 
for centuries belonged to the house. 

There were stupendous difficulties in these respects 
to surmount. The congress of Aix-la-Chapelle must 
declare the Graf von Hochberg capable of succeeding ; 
and the whole influence of Alexander, the Emperor of 
Russia, who had married a princess of Baden, was 
necessary to elicit this declaration; which, however, 
after all, could not be elicited further than that the 
Hochberg family, if entitled to succeed at all, was 
entitled to succeed only to the original hereditary lands 
of the Margrave of Baden. It became necessary to 
make many journeys to all the courts of Europe; the 
Margrave Wilhelm, brother of the present grand-duke, 
engaged in the time of Charles X. to support the 
French court, and continued some months in Paris. 
There was a mass of memorials written and dispersed 
amongst the ruling powers. The Baden Chamber of 
Deputies was called on time after time to declare 
that the whole Grand Duchy of Baden was one 
and indivisible. A thousand other things were done 
and attempted ; and yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
Court of Bavaria has never resigned its claims to the 
Pfalz, and these affairs at the present hour are by no 
means decided. 

Now all these difficulties were at once at an end, had 
Ludwig early married, and had legitimate male heirs. 
Why then did he not marry immediately on coming to 
the throne? Why did he not marry long before, as the 
creeping disease of his nephew had for years plainly 
opened to his view the certainty of his succession ? 

Could it be that he had brought the Reichsgriifin to 
| act the white lady, and to the pitch of infanticide, by 
| the promise of setting her own children—his own 
children—on the throne? If he gave such a promise, 
he was the man to keepit. But if he gave no such 
promise, or were no such man, was he not in the hands 
of the participator of his crime, and could she not come 
forward with this menace: “ Kemember the Bohemian 


Forest?! keep faith with us, or we will discover all!” 
Should he free himself from this by fresh murders? He 
was weary of murder, and in his wild doings towards 
the end of his life, many saw only his violent efforts to 
drown the “nme reproaches of his conscience. 


But if he did not revolt from recent murder, were not 





(1) See Schiller’s “ Robbers.” 





the confidants perhaps too many? Could not these hold, 
in preparation for the worst chance, a written disclosure 
for foreign countries? it is certainly true that Ludwig 
of Baden never appeared to regard his heir to the throne 
but with a degree of aversion; but the case is very 
common, that the reigning father does not love his 
successor, who seems to await his end, and every day 
to pray for his life to be shortened. Ludwig was, more- 
over, sagacious, and must thoroughly perceive the 
pitiful want of character and the intellectual insigni- 
ficance of his successor, who was not the man for 
him. Or was there engraven in his expressionless 
countenance, palpable to his eye, a train of crimes 
bey made his hair stand on end, his blood run ice- 
co! 

But did he really feel the pangs of an evil conscience? 
In his last years he had about him a dissolute, but 
at the same time bigoted and ignorant priest of the 
name of Engesser, who possessed an unlimited influ- 
ence over him, an influence which he shared only with 
the aforesaid Hennehofer. These two understood each 
other admirably. Engesser, at the time that he con- 
trived to attract the eye of Ludwig, was simply a parish 
priest. In little more than the space of a year, he rose 
to be the head of a ministerial department ; but, in fact, 
he was prime minister, at whose nod everything 
gave way. Besides this, the grand-duke, who was 
otherwise avaricious, lavished upon him houses and 
money. Did the Protestant but aged prince feel a 
necessity to shrive himself before the Catholic priest? 
Spite of his stupidity he was Jesuit enough to appease 
the conscience of the ruler with Catholic grounds of 
consolation. The priest still lives, and is become a 
rich man. 

To all these rumours there is a consideration on the 
other side to be weighed, and it is important. If these 
rumours could spread themselves, and maintain them- 
selves till now, had it been only ina confined circle, how 
did it happen that Karl of Baden, and his intellectual wife, 
against whom, and whose children, these hellish plans 
were directed, had no suspicion of them? Who knows? 
perhaps they had more—perhaps they had certainty. 

LupDWIG WAS BANISHED AT THE COMMAND OF THE 
Granv-Duxe Kart 10 HIS ESTATE, AND A GOOD MANY 
OTHER PERSONS AT THE SAME TIME. 

Nothing more precise ever reached the public regard- 
ing this measure, than that a political crime was laid 
to his charge, a conspiracy to hurl Karl from the throne, 
to which, in fact, Ludwig climbed out of his very banish- 
ment. The crime, and cause of abhorrence, must have 
been of no ordinary dye, which induced the nephew, for 
the honour of the family, to conceal it in a mysterious 
darkness. And if injustice were on this occasion done 
to Ludwig, why have none of the participators in it 
complained of it ; Ludwig being upon the throne, and 
having raised them every one into places of high trust 
around him? They continued dumb, as before. 

But of whatever kind these crimes were, how do they 
connect themselves with the history of Hauser ? 

His apparent age tallied exactly with the elder of the 
young princes who perished or were conveyed away, 
who was born at the end of 1812, and his first appear- 
ance with the termination of the reign of Ludwig. 

His birth occurred at anagitated period. His father 
made the campaign in 1813 in France; afterwards he 
went to Vienna; and his absence gave to his enemies 
opportunity enough to carry off the child, and to take 
the necessary measures for its concealment, when the 
white lady brought under her veil a dead child to ex- 
change for the living one, which, according to the 
rumour, was strangled. 

At the ascension of Leopold, the present grand-duke, 
to the throne, there was again a strange but general 
report through Carlsruhe, that the ghost of a murdered 
prince had appeared to him as he went through the 
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vaults of the palace. Did some one of those in the 
secret blab in thisshape? In a censor-ridden country 
this is the only way in which a weary conscience can 
relieve itself. It cannot speak out, but it can half 
speak. 

But if Hauser was the son of Karl of Baden, and 
Ludwig of Baden, the uncle, was the cause of his incar- 
ceration, who was then the cause of his murder? God 
knows! I know only this,—that the present Grand- 
Duke Leopold, in whose time the murder happened, is 
called the friend of the middle class, and is universally 
beloved by his subjects—for so we read very often in the 
Carlsruhe Court Journal. 

After Leopold’s accession to the government, Enges- 
ser and Hennehofer retained for a while their posts. 
Certain passages in the “ Hochwiichter,” to which I 
alluded in my preface, made, however, such a scandal 
regarding the doings of these two gentlemen, that they 
were both removed; but it was done very gently, and 
Hennehofer, it is said, will one day be reinstated.—He 
knows too much ! 

Well, I have related only surmises, and made thence 
only dubious deductions : they of whom I have spoken 
are answerable to no tribunal which can put these sur- 
mises to the proof. 

These words are not mine. My passions as a repub- 
lican might have led me wrong, and have given an im- 
poranee to these matters which they might not deserve. 

ut the words are those of an unimpassioned man; of 
a sober criminal judge, Feuerbach, to whom the king of 
Bavaria deputed the inquiry concerning Caspar Hauser, 
and who printed them in the report of the inquiry 
thus :—“ There are circles of human society into which 
the arm of justice dares not penctrate.” 

As the result of my material towards the history of 
Baden, the following important queries particularly pre- 
sent themselves :— 

1. Did Karl actually begin to sicken at the Congress 
of Vienna ? 

2. Does the murder of his chamberlain stand con- 
nected with that circumstance, or with that of the 
murder of the former prince, which had occurred 
before ? 

3. Have people seen the white lady, who are yet still 
living ? 

4. Had the ranger Hennehofer already been con- 
nected with the successor of Ludwig? 

5. Why did he make so rapid a career of advance- 
ment? 

6. How great is the sum which Engesser received from 
Ludwig? and how can such an endowment be ex- 
plained ? 

7. Why was Ludwig banished to his estate? and 
what ware those who were banished with him charged 
wit 

8. In the features of Caspar Hauser is there not an 
obvious likeness to Karl of Baden, especially in the 
lower part of the face? 

9. For some time before the appearance of Caspar 
Tiauser there came every five days a man into his cell, 
who taught him to write and read. Did any confidant 
of Ludwig of Baden,—for instance, Hennehofer,—make 
such regular journeys? 

To these there might be added another query, out of 
the polifical circumstances which arose on Caspar’s 

eath :— 

10. Was the Ritter von Lange, who is by no means an 
ass in o'her respects, and who asserts in the public 

rints that Caspar Hauser destroyed himself 07. specu- 

ton,—was this man before in debt and difficulties— 

and is he so no longer ?—or has his property since then 
received a remarkable augmentation ? 

The answer to these queries would solve a multitude 
of mysteries. 

To this little book is added this :— 





POSTSCRIPT. 

I wrote the above in a kind of compulsory solitude, | 
without books or other means of assistance than a copy | 
of Schiller’s “ Robbers,” and a little table of the genealogy 
of the House of Baden, which I owed to the care of an | 


acquaintance. In other circumstances my details might |} 


have been richer. At this moment, the printing being | 
| 


finished, there comes to my hands something, which, for 


the sake of completeness, I add. The Frankfort Jour. | 
nal of the 4th of February states that :— h 

“ A certain Herr Cuno, Royal Economy Counsellor of | 
Prussia, writes from Ratibor to the Magdeburg Gazette | 


of the 9th of February, 1834, a letter, in which he says, | 
that in the Vossich Gazette of November the 16th, 1816, |B} 


No. 188, stands this communication :— 
“ Paris, 6th Nov. 1816. | 
“ A boatman of Gross-Kemps found, on the 23rd of | 
October, a bottle swimming in the Rhine, containing a 
paper with this passage in Latin :—Cuicunque qui hance 
epistolam inveniet. Sum captivus in carcere apud Lauf- | 
fenburg juncta Rheni flumen; meum carcer est subter- 
raneum, nec novit locum ille qui nune solio meo potitus | 
est. Non plus possum scribere, quia sedulo et crude- | 
liter custoditus sum. | 


s. 9 


! 

“S. Hanes Sprancid. | 

To him who shall find this letter. Ilie in a dun- | 

geon at Lauffenburg, on the Rhine; my subterranean | 

prison is unknown to him who now sits on my throne. | 
I can write no more because I am strictly and severely 


watched. 
(To be continued.) 


allies 
PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE | 
BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S, 


VI. — Depenpence or Lire upon AIR. 


Tux life of every organized being, from the simplest 
Plant to the most complicated Animal, is dependent | 
upon a constant supply of Air. This statement may | 
seem strange to those, wro call to mind the fact that 
many Plants and a large number of Animals pass 
their whole lives “nmersed in water, without ever ap- | 
proaching its surface ; and who are not aware that they 
are enabled to do so by means of the air which the 
water contains disso!ved (as it were) in it. That all 
ordinary water con ains air, is very easily shown. If 
we fill a glass flask with water from a well, a cistern, a | 


running stream, or a stagnant pool, and place it over a | 


lamp, we shall soon see minute bubbles adhering to its 
sides ; these enlarge as the heat of the water increases, 


to the surface. Now the first of these bubbles are noi 
formed by steam, for they bcgin to appear long before 
any of the water itself has beea turned into vapour; 
they are composed of the air which was dissolved in 
the water, and which is caused to expand or ir crease in 
bulk by the heat, and thus to show itself in the form of 
distinct bubbles. As the water ircreases in warmth, 
however, the air is gradually set free from it; and the 
bubnies which we then see rising to the surface partly 
consist of watery vavour, as we may know by the issue ) 
of steam which then begins to take place. When we 
have boilec! the wa er for a little time, all the air which 
it previously contained is expelled; and if we keep it 
in a bottle closely stopped, we may prevent it from again 
absorbing (or sucking in) a fresh supply.. But if we 
expose it again to the atn osphere, it gradually draws 
in the same quantity of air which was previously 
dissolved in it; and tris tue moze rapidly, in propor- 
tion as it is exposed to it by a larger surface. Thus, if | 
spread out in a flat dish, it would absorb air faster than | 
if kept in an open jar; whilst if it be made to filla | 


and detaching themselves one after another, they rise 
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narrow-necked bottle, the replacement of the air which 
it contained will take place much more slowly. 

Those who are possessed of an air-pump may satisfy 
themselves still more completely of the presence of air 
in all ordinary water; for by placing a vessel of water 
under the receiver, and then exhausting the air around 
it, the air contained in the water will gradually escape 
in the form of minute bubbles,—as when the water was 
heated,—and may thus be completely removed, if the 
vacuum formed by the air-pump be perfect, and be kept 
up for some little time. 

Now in Water which has thus been completely deprived 
of its Air, and which has not been allowed the oppor- 
tunity of absorbing a fresh supply, no Plant or Animal 
can long exist. We may expose it in vain to the sun’s 
light, without perceiving those green flocks which were 
described in the last paper as the lowest forms of Vege- 
table life; and if we place in it any of the species which 
we find completely immersed in our streams or pools, 
they speedily lose their freshness of appearance, become 
sickly, and die. Thedeath of Animals in such water is 
more speedy. If we place in it some small Fishes, they 
show in a few minutes that they are in a state of 
suffering, analogous to the suffocation of a map who has 
fallen into the water; and in a few minutes more they 
cease to live. But if the water which we have boiled, 
or which we have placed in the vacuum of the air-pump, 
be allowed to absorb air freely, before we try its influ- 
ence upon vegetable or animal life, we find that it 
becomes as capable of supporting them as it originally 
Ww 


as. 

Thus, then, we have completely disposed of the 
apparent exception to the universality of our statement, 
that all Life is dependent upon Air ; since this has been 
now shown to be as true of Plants and Animals whose 
natural habitation is in Water, as it is well known to be 
of those which are constantly surrounded by the 
Atmosphere. We shall now inquire into the causes of 
this dependence; which are not the same in the Vege- 
table kingdom as they are in the Animal; nor are they 
precisely the same in all Animals. 

It is from the Air, either as it exists in the Atmo- 
sphere, or as it is dissolved in Water, that Plants derive 
4 large portion of their food ; that is, of the material 
of their growth. The greatest part of their substance 
consists of Carbon united with Oxygen and Hydrogen ; 
the last two of these elements are supplied by Water, 
which we have seen to be composed of them; whilst 
the first is obtained from the small quantity of Carbonic 
Acid, which is mingled with all ordinary Air. Under 
the influence of Light, as explained in the last paper, 
the green surfaces of Plants are continually separating 
this Carbonie Acid into its elements, Carbon and 
Oxygen ; the former is fixed or retained in the solid 
tissue of the Plant, being united with the elements of 
Water into a new compound of a gummy nature, at the 
expense of which the Vegetable fabric is built up; 
whilst the latter is set free, or given back to the Atmo- 
sphere, which is thus rendered (as we shall presently 
see) better fitted for the support of Animal life. It is a 
marvellous thought, but not the less true, that nearly 
all the matter which gives solidity to the Vegetable 
fabric,—as it exists not merely in the tender herbage of 
our meadows, and in the bright but perishable flowers 
of our gardens, but in the massive trunks and branches 
of our forest trees, in the timber of oar houses and 
our ships, and in the vest beds of coal which now 
represent the luxuriant vegetation that flourished on the 
earth during vast successions of years in ages long 
Since gone by,—that nearly all this should be derived 
from ‘the Atmosphere, which constantly surrounds us 
Without its presence being made known to us by any 0 
our senses ; invisible, inaudible, to be neither smelled, 
tasted, or touched, unless when charged with impurities 


f | a degree as to become deleterious to Animal life. 


have nothing to do with its essential character.. Yet 
such is unquestionably the fact ; as we shall more clearly 
see when the subject of Food is brought under consider- 
ation. The Carbon derived from the atmosphere, 
united with the elements of water, gives origin first to 
gum and starch; these form the materials of the soft 
and succulent tissues of the leaves; by their agency 
more carbon is fixed from the air, and blended with the 
watery part of the sap; and the material is thus pre- 
pared for the growth of the woody structure, the most 
solid and permanent portion of the whole Vegetable 
fabric. 

No change of this kind is effected by the Animal. 
However abundantly supplied with Water and Carbonic 
Acid, however powerfully acted-on by Light, it cannot 
unite these into the materials requisite for its support ; 
it cannot make use of any which have not been pre- 
viously elaborated by the Plant; and the Animal world 
is thus entirely dependent upon the Vegetable for its 
means of continued existence. 

So far, then, as food is concerned, it is the Vegetable 
kingdom alone to which a constant supply of Air is 
requisite; and it is not from either of the ingredients of 
which we commonly speak as the components of the 
Atmosphere—namely, Oxygen and Nitrogen gases— 
that this food is obtained; but from the minute quan- 
tity of Carbonic Acid diffused through it, in the pro- 
portion of only. from four to six parts in every ten 
thousand, and therefore almost appearing like an acci- 
dental ingredient, foreign to its proper composition. 
And yet this quantity, which seems so minute when 
considered with reference to that of the other con- 
stituents of the atmosphere, is in itself so vast, (owing 
to its universal presence, and the almost inconceivable 
amount of air which surrounds our globe,) that it has 
been calculated that the proportion would not undergo 
any perceptible change, if all the beings at present 
living on the surface of the globe were to die and decay 
without being replaced, so as to give back to the atmo- 
sphere all the Carbon which they have fixed from it in 
the solid structure of their own bodies. But if long 
successions of years should elapse, during which one 
generation of trees should flourish after another, and 
those which have ceased to live and grow should not 
decay, but should preserve their solidity, then would a 
gradual diminution take place in the proportion of 
Carbonic Acid in the atmosphere, until it should be all 
exhausted, and no further Vegetation could take place. 
This can never occur, however, so long as Animal and 
Vegetable Life are dependent upon their present condi- 
tions ; for as fast as the quantity of Carbonic Acid in the 
atmosphere would be diminished by the supply of food 
drawn from it by Plants, and prepared by them for 
Animals, so fast is the amount restored by the decay of 
the bodies of those beings whose term of life is ex- 
pired, and still more by the decay which is always going 
on during life, and is a necessary condition of its con- 
tinuance,—independently of that which is produced by 
the various processes of combustion, as explained in a 
former paper, which evolve carbonic acid in large quan- 
tities from our furnaces and fire-places, our lamps and 
candles, and even from our own lungs and those of other 
animals. 

Between these two sets of changes, then, such a con- 
stant balance is maintained, that the proportion of 
Carbonic Acid in the Atmosphere remains always the 
same. By the continual restoration of that which has 
been withdrawn by the processes of Vegetation, a never- 
failing supply of the solid element of the food of Plants 
is kept up for their use ; whilst the constant withdrawal 
of it by their agency prevents its accumulation to such 
This 
is one out of the many instances of that grand harmony 
between changes of the most opposite kind, which speaks 





orcign to its nature, or put in motion by forces which 


so strongly of a Designing Mind, to whose compre- 
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hensive view all Nature is constantly open, and of 
whose will all its countless changes are but so many 
expressions. 

An increase in the small quantity of Carbonic Acid 
which the atmosphere contains, might take place 
without any detriment to Vegetable life, so long as this 
is carried on under the influence of Light. It has been 
found by experiment that Plants surrounded by an 
atmosphere containing from four to six parts of Car- 
bonie Acid in every hundred, (instead of every ten 
thousand,) grew with rapidity, and maintained a 
flourishing aspect, so long as they enjoyed a con- 
tinuance of sunshine; and in climates where this influ- 
ence is more constant than in our own, there is proof 
that such may occur from natural causes. Thus, the 
lake Solfatara in Italy, whose water contains a large 
quantity of carbonic acid that is constantly bubbling up 
through chinks in its bottom, is remarkable for the 
floating islands which are found upon its surface, and 
which are continually being formed afresh. These are 
chiefly composed of a sort of matting of Confervee and 
other aquatic plants, which grow with the greatest 
luxuriance in this water, owing to the copious supply of 
nourishment which they are constantly receiving, and 
of which the brilliancy of the Italian climate allows 
them to make full use. It has been observed, too, that 
the vegetation around the springs in the valley of Git- 
tingen, which abound in carbonic acid, and give it out 
to the atmosphere, is very rich and luxuriant; appear- 
ing several weeks earlier in spring, and continuing 
much later in autumn, than at other spots in the same 
district. Such facts as these lend much weight to the 
idea entertained by many Geologists, that at the time 
when those primeval forests flourished, which supplied 
the materials of our vast Coal-beds, the atmosphere was 
more highly charged with carbonic acid, as well as with 
moisture, than at present; whilst the higher tempera- 
ture, derived from the interior of the earth, preserved it 
free from mists and clouds, and enabled the sun to exert 
its full influence on the processes of Vegetation, to 
which the internal heat would give an additional 
stimulus. In this way it has been supposed that those 
gigantic Ferns, Club-mosses, Equisetums, and Pines 
were produced, of which even the largesu tropical 
species at present existing are but insignificant repre- 
sentatives. And it is further imagined that, by the 
growth of successive generations of these forests, and 
by the progressive fixation of the carbon which they 
drew from the atmosphere—which carbon now forms a 

rtion of the crust of the earth, that probably exceeds 
in amount by many times the quantity contained in all 
the living beings now existing upon its surface—the 
proportion of carbonic acid in the air became gradually 
reduced to an amount consistent with the existence of 
the higher races of animals, which can be fully proved 
not to have made their appearance on the earth until 
after the epoch of the great Coal-formation. The specu- 
lation is too interesting to be passed over, in any 
inquiry into the comparative effects of Plants and 
Animals upon the Atmosphere ; although we are now, 
it must be admitted, entirely shut off from obtaining 
the evidence necessary either to prove or disprove it. 

But notwithstanding that the principal change 
which Plants exert upon the atmosphere is the with- 
drawal of its carbon, by the separation of that element 
from the carbonic acid diffused through it, they are not 
without an influence of the opposite kind; for, in 
common with Animals, they are continually restoring to 
the air a portion of the carbon which they have derived 
from it: When a plant dies and decays, the chief part 
of its carbdn gradually unites with the oxygen of the 
air, and is carried off in the form of carbonic acid. 
This change is slowly taking place in the vegetable 
matter which forms part of ordinary mould or soil ; and 
it is only when the solid part of this matter has been 








thus re-converted into carbonic acid, that it can aid in 
the growth of the plants which grow in it. In all 
forms of vegetable manure, too, this change is the chief 
source of the fertilizing influence. It is not only by the 
death and decay of entire plants, however, that a por- 
tion of the carbon drawn from the atmosphere by the 
vegetable kingdom is restored to it again. The life of 
every fabric as a whole can only be long maintained by 
the death of certain parts of it. The leaves, which are 


the organs most concerned in preparing the nutriment | 
for the more permanent portions, have only a very | 


limited term of existence: either falling off and being 
renewed together, as in most of the trees of our own 
climate; or being subject to successive death and 


replacement, as in what are commonly termed evergreen | 


trees and shrabs, whose old leaves are retained until 
after the new have appeared, and are cast off at various 
times. In this manner, during the long life of a forest- 
tree, numerous annual crops of leaves are produced 
and shed ; whose solid portions, if they could be all col- 
lected together, would probably be found to exceed 
considerably the quantity contained in the woody stem 
with its roots and branches. With every “fall of the 
leaf,” however, a large proportion undergoes immediate 
decay, and is restored to the atmosphere in the form of 
carbonic acid, whilst the remainder becomes mingled 
with the soil, to undergo a slower transformation, the 
effect of which, however, is ultimately the same. Thus 


the continued life of the permanent part of the Vege- | 
table fabric can only be maintained by the continual | 
death and reproduction of its more transitory portions— | 
a fact which we shall hereafter see to be true of the | 


Animal also; and this continual death and decay re- 
stores to the atmosphere a part of the carbon, which has 


been drawn from it by the first process of Vegetable life. | 
But even without any evident decay—in fact, in the | 
midst of health and activity—Plants are constantly | 


giving back to the atmosphere a portion of the carbon 
they have derived from it. This becomes most evident 
when the influence of light is withdrawn. If plants be 


kept during the night under jars containing a limited | 


quantity of pure air, that air will be found in the 
morning to contain a sensible quantity of carbonic acid; 
for if it be shaken up with clear lime-water, the liquid 
will be rendered milky by the union of the carbonic 


.acid with the lime, so as to form chalk or whiting. It 


may be further shown that carbonic acid is uced, 
even during sunshine, especially from the po surfaces 
of Plants; but the quantity of carbon thus set free, 
during the whole twenty-four hours, is much less, in a 
healthy plant at least, than that which is fixed from 
the atmosphere during daylight. Ifa plant be confined 
in a close vessel, however, until it becomes unhealthy, 
and especially if it be not sufficiently exposed to the 
influence of Light, the quantity of carbon which it 
gives out is much greater than that which it takes in; 


and the weight of its solid matter is thus gradually | 
diminished, by a sort of slow decay ; the effect of which | 
is to increase the quantity of carbonic acid in the | 
atmosphere. During the germination of seeds, and the | 


expansion of flowers, this change takes place with great 
energy. The seed contains a quantity of starchy matter, 
which has been prepared by the parent for the nutrition 
of the germ during the early period of its development; 


but it cannot make use of this until the starch has been | 
converted into sugar. This conversion, of which we | 
have an example, on a large scale, in the process of | 


malting, takes place under the influence of warmth, 


moisture, and air; and the chemical change of the one | 


substance into the other can only be accomplished by 
the setting-free of a considerable quantity of carbon, 
which unites with the oxygen of the atmosphere to | 
form carbonic acid. The young germinating plant is | 
somewhat in the condition of an animal; being sup- 

ported by food which has been prepared for it, instead | 
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of deriving it at once from the elements around; and 
consequently giving up carbon to the atmosphere, 
instead of drawing that element from the air. A 
similar change takes place during the expansion of the 
flower ; especially in cases in which the parts of the 


\\) flower are mounted upon a fleshy “disk,” or “ receptacle.” 


Of the starchy matter contained in this disk, a certain 
| quantity is converted into sugar; some of which seems 


| | to be required as nourishment for the young seeds which 
| are then being developed; whilst the superfluity forms 


the honeyed juice which is poured into the bottom of 
the flower. Jt is interesting to observe that in both 
these cases heat is given off, as we might expect from 
the fact. that the union of the carbon of the starch with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere is really a slow combus- 
This heat does not become sensible, however, 
unless a number of germinating seeds be collected 
together, or several flowers be closely clustered together 
upon one head. A thermometer plunged into a heap of 
germinating malt, has been seen to rise to 110°; and 
the flowers of the Arum, which are peculiarly well cir- 
cumstanced for retaining their heat, have shown a 
temperature as high as 121°, when that of the surround- 
ing air was only 66°. For the development of this 
heat, it has been found by experiments, that the 
presence of oxygen in the surrounding air, so as to 
carry on the combustion-process, is absolutely necessary. 

In our next Paper, the dependence of Animal life 
upon Air will be demonstrated. 


—— 


LOVE LANE. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Ix my native village, in that fair vale of Suffolk, 
there is a long narrow lane, which bears the sweet name 
of Love Lane. I love its old pure Saxon appellation, 
as I love the simple titles of those well-inspired names 
of those ancient brotherhoods and sisterhoods—the 
Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of Charity, the Children 
of St. Bernard's, the Brotherhood of the Faith,—who, 
however they might have degenerated, were assuredly 
named and founded by pure, single-hearted, fine souls 
—children of simplicity, and brothers and sisters in 
love. I love its simple name, as I love other country 
hames—names of fields, and meadows, and woods— 
Mili Piece, Double Acre, Daisy Nook, Dingle Wood, 
Stack Close, and other words which tell their own 
tale,even to the simplest. Sanatorium and Concordium, 
and suchlike Latinized abbreviations, may have their 
particular advantages—as Bellis Perennis, the botanical 
hame of the daisy, may also have; but, neverthcless, 
the latter can never diminish the natural beauty of the 
day’s-eye of our sweet old English Chaucer, nor will the 
former cease to be the House of Health, and the Home 
of Concord. 

Let me love Love Lane, then, for its sweet simple 
name, Let me love it also for itself. It is a pleasant 
country walk, just out of the village ; you enter it byan 
old brown stile. On the right, it is bounded by a hedge, 
and a deep-toned shady wood of firs; on the left by 
another hedge, a garden, and soft, cool, green meadows, 
teaching to the village with its neat thatched houses, 
and its white church spire. The lane itself is straight, 
but the firs reach over it here and there, and their dark 

oughs, gemmed with delicate cones, and intermixed 
with a branchy larches, take off all harshness 
from the outline. Then there are long-haired tufts of 


grass hanging from the bank, and, in sunny spring-tide, 
mild-eyed primroses, and sweet-faced bramble-flowers, 
and dog-roses, and blue orbed violets, and golden butter- 
Cups, and our own fair daisies, peering from amid or 
beneath the hedge. What festooning and draping of 
Man milliner can do more for reforming into the curves 





of beauty a straight outline than Nature’s eternal dress- 
making! In robes of green she oftest tires her darling 
earth, but what shot-silk of ball beauty can rival the 
glancing changing lights and shades, and tints and dyes, 
with which she throws out that ground colour of her gar- 
menture ; and then when she crowns her bright high 
temples, and garlands her glorious flowing locks, with 
leaves, and flowers, and fruits—it is Eve in Paradise. 

Love Lane, also, is not only straight, but narrow. 
Along its little beaten path, but two can walk abreast. 
Shall this however be regretted, when God has made us 
in pairs? Not only cautious-tongued Moses, but even 
old figured-velvet Statisticus, has found this out. Let 
us not regret, then, that it is narrow, but rather be glad 
that a couple may walk it together. Only reflect that 
all the blessed world of people might thus walk through 
a grand Love Lane, in sweet pairs, in choice couples, 
two and two, brave boy and fair girl, loving husband 
and happy wife, noble veteran and worthy matron. Even 
in this Love Lane of ours, how many young hearts may 
have been glad that only two could walk abreast in it! 
For each of these to the other was the whole world. 
Future generations walked with them, and hopes, and 
fears, and destinies. How many of these may not our 
narrow Love Lane have joined never to be parted ! Their 
union in that little quiet walk may have determined 
their union in life. Blessed then be that sweet country 
Love Lane, and its narrow path, that had joined them, 
arm in arm, and heart in heart ; and blessed also be that 
grand Love Lane which shall likewise join man and 
woman, lover and sweetheart, husband and wife, friend 
and friend, and brother and sister, in the walk of Philan- 
thropy, in the path of Truth, and in the march of Liberty. 

Let us pass on through this little Love Lane of ours. 
Fear not the bricr; it has sweet-scented young shoots 
and bright blossoms. Fear not the bramble; it has 
rich bloomy fruit, full of ripe red juice. We may brush 
off those crystal beads of dew upon our coats, but they 
have scented the air, and as they fall they ring a gentle 
music. We may tread upon the grass, but its green 
blades will rise up timidly after our feet. Let us pass 
on. The fir tree drops its cone before our steps; we 
pick it up. How beautifully is it formed ! How finely 
closing one upon another are its deep green or rich 
russet plates of vegetable armory ! How they unite in 
protecting those seeds, as they join together in their 
conelike shape, from a firm base tapering to an apex 
most symmetrical, like a purpose to anend! Let us 
pass on as the blackbirds pipe, and the mavis warbles, 
and those little blueish field sparrows twitter through 
the hedge; and like them sing out our songs in har- 
mony with the gushes of nature. Let us pass on while 
the sky is blue above us, while the sunbeams glance 
from a fair morning heaven, while the grass is green, and 
rainbowed with dews; and, as we go, let us bless God 
that his good works are ever young. 

Thus passing on, the path ascends. We mount a 
little hillock, a few rude steps, and climb another stile, 
and then what a prospect is before us! Bright green 
hills, wide and open, where the lambs play, and the 
cows feed, are ready with their soft turf and healthy 
breezes for our feet. From thcir bosoms swelling 
heavenward, as we lie thereon, we see the pleasant 
valley, and the steaming field, and the thrifty farm- 
stead, and all the beauties within that wide horizon. 
Though that little Love Lane of ours was straight and 
narrow, it has led us to a vast and goodly prospect. So 
are the other Lanes of Love—so is the path of Truth. 
It is straight and narrow, but at length it leads us to 
the light of a universal scene. So is the way of Christ. 
It is straight and narrow; itis the path of self-sacrifice, 
but it leads to the salvation of all. It is the path of 
abnegation, but it guides to the hills of redemption, as 
our little Love Lane may lead to a grander road of love. 
We stand upon the earth—the skies are around us. 
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SPRING SONNETS. 
BY PETER PAUL PALETTE. 


Ii. 


From yonder azure gap between the snow 

Of bedded clouds, a loud and rapturous strain 
Falls through the still air headlong to the plain, 
And many a sweet throat echoes it below. 

"Tis thine, blest Lark ! Spring summons thee to go 
High as thy wings will bear thee, and again 

To hushed and listening earth proclaim her reign. 
Rejoice thou at rough Winter's overthrow ! 

Nerve thy brave pinions for a lofty flight,— 

And, like a spirit, through the archéd blue 

Rise, till thy quivering form be lost in light ! 
—Now thrush and blackbird their glad songs renew ;— 
A myriad throats conspire to greet fair Spring, 
And far and wide shout joyous welcoming. 


il. 


Season of bursting buds, and opening flowers ! 
Of emerald-springing blades, and laughing skies ! 
Of birdy births, and bush-born melodies ! 

Soft gales, and gleams, and fertilizing showers ! 
Thy hand roofs o’er the pillared wood ; embowers 
The lane with pleasant greenery ; and ties 

The fleecy clouds in gossip companies. 

At thy sweet will the gracious Naiad pours 

A richer flood from her bloom-wreathéd urn ; 
Narcissus peeps again into the stream ; 

Gay Hyacinthus trims his purple hair : 

The orchard whitens ; honeyed breath is borne 
From many a woodbine gadding in thy beam ; 
And Mayflower cloys the breezes everywhere. 


iil. 


Daisies, and kingcups, and pale cowslip-bells, 
In knots and crowds upon the grassy leas ; 

A snow of clustering wood-anemones, 

That lightens up the thicket-floor, and tells 

Of every passing breeze that softly swells ; 
Marsh-marigolds in flame-like liveries ; 

Sweet violets, and starry primroses ; 

And many a flower besides, that yields the cells 
Of honey-seeking bees a large supply ;— 

All bud and bloom at thy command, O Spring ! 
And huddle close in sweet conspiracy, 

With banded strength and intermingled sheen 
O’er hill and dale to lay rich colouring, 

And rob the wide earth of one haif its green. 


IV. 


Come, little children ! troop it to the meads, 
Through lanes and pleasant paths, by cot and farm ; 
Rosy battalions ! take our fields by storm, 

And wreathe victorious garlands round your heads. 
Choke up each leafy, winding way, that leads 

T’o grassy plots and leas where wild flowers swarm 
Like bees at hiving time—a potent charm— 

And snatch the brilliant wonders on all sides. 

Bind up the buttercups, ye merry elves, 

In bunchéd gold; with blue-bells deep as heaven ; 
Daisies, and lady-frocks, and May branch-riven : 
Defiower the hedgerows, and the sheeted green 

Of knee-deep pastures; then, in files be seen, 
Bearing home posies bigger than yourselves ! 








Witerarp Notices. 


—— 


The Restriction of Apprentices Unjust! Impolitic!! 
Impossible!!! etc. A Letter to the Members of the 
Typographical Association. “By Ricnarp Istax, 
Member of the London Branch. London: Strange. 


A Tract for the Times; being a proposition for the 
establishment of a National Press Company in con- 
nexion with the National Typographical Association. 
By Joun Wuirte. London: Str 


Two able and energetic appeals to the working printers | 


to avail themselves of the now demonstrated powers of 
co-operation, and establish a co-operative printing com- 
pany. The first deals with the evils of competition, 
and the question of restriction of apprentices, which 
now agitates the body, and points to co-operation as the 
only remedy. Of the means within their command the 


seeond author gives them this indication. Reminding | 


them of the rise and success of Mr. Clowes, he adds,— 


“ Take heart from this fact. Have faith in your energy and 
persevering industry ; unfold your arms, brighten your hopes, | 


and go forward to the future with a determination to merit and 
ensure success. Consider the importance of the result, not 
only to the profession generally, but also to the shareholder 


individually. Exclusive of the expense of working the company, | 
we may fairly calculate on a return of 20 per cent. on the outlay | 


of this capital. Let the reader mark the product, and consider 
whether he need fear that the working body cannot create a 
labour inarket of sufficient importance to take the whole typo- 
graphic labour of the couiitry under its government. Wee will 
suppose that there are 6,000 members connected with the 


National Typographical Association, and that each contributed | 
his sixpence per week—a capital of 7,800/. would be raised the | 


first year ; the profits on the outlay of which would amount to 
1,560/.; the tenth year (with the addition of capital), about 


44,000/.; and the twentieth year the annual profits on the 


employment of their united capital would amount to no less a 


sum than 330,000/., which would yield an income on each share | 
taken of upwards of 50/. per annum. The capital employed in | 
the new labour market (in the course of twenty years) would be | 
little short of two MILLIONS sterling. This is no chimera, but | 


a tangible fact—one which the profession may realize, if it will. 
It isa great result ; but it is only the natural consequence of 
union. Let not the printer who reads this, content himself 
with a cursory view of the matter, and exclaim, “ It is impos- 
sible ;” onthe contrary, he is besought, as he loves his own inte- 
rests, the interests of his wife and his children ; as he is desirous 
of maintaining the privileges of his profession ; as he would love 
to see the labouring classes, instead of retrograding in their 


social station, advancing with the progress of commerce, litera- | 


ture, and the arts—he is besought to give the subject a full and 


reasonable consideration. Objections may start up in his mind; J 
difficulties may bestrew his thoughts thick as “ autumnal leaves | 


in Vallambrosa ;” but, instead of allowing them to turn him 
aside, let him resolve to learn whether they may not be con- 
quered ; for peradventure the objective difficulties—like ghosts 
—will turn out to be nothing but fancies at last. 

“The supply of capital would be constant, and would increase 
in amount according to the success the company met with. So 
that the estimate of 6,000 shares, at sixpence, is merely 2 


nominal sum; I believe that in a few years, there would be 4 
upwards of 12,000 proprietors investing their savings in the 


undertaking.” 


The Herald of Truth. Weeds: Joseph Barker. Bir- 
mingham: Perryman. Stoke: G.'lurner. Dudley: 
Milward. Sunbridge: E. Blurton. Oldbury: FE 
Warwood. ‘Tipton: S. Henn. 

Hatrpenny tracts, calculated to diffuse much informa 

tion amongst the people. We 

tion to the present statistics of Methodism _in Nos. VI. 

and VII. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 


of importance, but 


1 endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 


journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 
Co-operation.—_We have much pleasure in giving the follow- 
ing commianication :— 
Lee Bank Road, Birmingham, April 25th, 1847. 
Dear Srr,—Reading your “ Letters on Labour” has thus 
far produced glorious results. One effect is the establishment 
of the “ Co-operative League,” notice of which I enclose you, 
and the spirit of inquiry excited must do much good; we get 
from two hundred to three hundred people present at the 
“ Readings :” you will oblige the committee by giving a notice 
of the “ Loar ” in your Weekly Record ; nt if you think 
Birmingham and our efforts worthy of a special letter through 
your Journal, we would indeed confer a great and lasting good 
upon us, and I have no doubt but it would add new life to our 
movement. If youcould hear the manly and sincere expression 
of thankfulness and gratitude by the working men, it would 
stimulate you in the good work, and to some extent, at least, 
prove that we can and do appreciate your noble efforts in our 
cause, 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours most respectfully, 
W. Howitt, Esq. J. R. ALLEN, 


Birmingham Co-operative League.—The object of the League 
is to supply the industrious classes, both male and female, with 
gratuitous information on the great social questions vf the day, 
unfettered by sectarian theology or ig brenegen 

The fundamental principles of the League are :—* Do unto 
otherseas you wall they should do unto you;” “ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Its motto is.—Benefit to all; injury to 
none. It invites men of every shade of religious and political 
opinion, to unite in the great work of elevating the people in a 
social, moral, intellectual, and political point of view; and it 
earnestly entreats the assistance of all who feel an interest in 
the well-being of society. Its principal aim is the diffusion of 
sound and practical views on the important topic of Mutual 
Co-operation. 

The first Four Letters on Labour, by W. Howitt, Esq., having 
been read to an attentive and crowded audience, a few days ago, 
the committee respectfully announce that arrangements have 
been made to read the other Two Letters by the same gentle- 
man. The Fifth and Sixth Letters will be read on Tuesday 
evening, April 27th, and on Tuesday evening, May 4th, a few 
extracts from the poems of J.C. Prince, will be read. Till 
further notice, the weekly readings will take place at the public 
office, on Tuesday evenings, at eight o’clock. The» admission 
will, as heretofore, be free; the readers of this announcement 
are respectfully requested to make it known amongst their 
friends, that working men and women are particularly invited 
to attend. 

Subscribers of threepence and upwards to the funds of 
the league, are entitled to a card of membership. The money 
thus collected to be expended under the direction of the 
Committee. 

*,* Cards of membership may be had after the readings. 

MEMBER’S TICKET. 
I do hereby pledge myself to assist, by every means in my 
wer, to spread a knowledge of the principles of Mutual 
‘o-operation, as a means to the Social, Moral, and 
Tntellectual Elevation of the People, unfettered by Secta- 
rian Theology or Party _ 





We work vor all, and we desire to work witn all._— Eps. 


Meetings for the Abolition of Capital Punishments.—We have 
the pleasure to record the holding of two very effective meetings 
on this subject. The first was held at Boston on the evening of 
the 26th ult., and the second at Lincoln on the 28th. At both 
of these, the chief speakers were Charles Gilpin and Henry 
Vincent, who were present on behalf of the London Society for 
the Abolition of the Punishment of Death. On both occasions 
the most enthusiastic feeling on the subject was manifested by 
crowded audiences. Mr. Alderman Wright presided at the 
former, and the Rev. E. Larkin, Rector of Boston, at the latter. 
At Boston, Charles Gilpin entered fully into the various 
statistics, showing the impolicy and mischief of the existing 
law; and quoted the celebrated saying of La Fayette, that no 
human tribunal ought to be entrusted with this terrible power 
until the infallibility of human judgment had been satisfactorily 
demonstrated. Mr. Henry Vincent riveted the attention of the 
audience by his usual thrilling eloquence, and both speakers were 
frequently interrupted by the most zealous acclamations. Besides 
these gentlemen, the meeting at Boston was addressed by the 
Rev. Mr. Malcolm, and the Rev. Mr. Matthews. The one at 
Lincoln by the Rev. Mr. Larkin, Mr. Norton, and the Rev, 
Mr. Crapps. 

Anti-Land-law League for Ireland.—Glasgow, 26th April, 
1847.—Sir,—In a late number of your Journaé I have read with 
deep interest an interesting paper on the formation of an Anti- 
Land-law League. By its perusal I am rejoiced to see that 
some of my countrymen are beginning to acquire a true percep- 
tion of the remedies for the unparalleled evils which surround 
them. We have hitherto devoted all our energies to subjects 
that would not improve our social condition, even if they were 
attained. Subjects, too, which are looked upon with distrust and 
suspicion by every other part of the empire, and which would 
require a long series of years of unremitting agitation for evena 
chance of their obtainment; while in the meantime the work of 
death and devastation is fast completing the utter ruin of our 
country. Shall we for ever continue to grasp at a shadow 
while a substance is within our reach? that substance is to 
make the land of Ireland maintain the people of Ireland, by 
reclaiming all her bogs and waste lands for the benefit of the 
whole inhabitants, and not for the interest of a class. This is 
the true way of giving Ireland to the Irish. It is a question 
that must not be mixed with repeal. Repeal would only hasten 
more rapidly the downfall of Ireland. We want all the aid and 
sympathy of England and Englishmen to carry it into effect. 

Yours truly, 
An IRISHMAN AND A CaTHOLICc. 

Co-operative Baking in Scotland.—?illicouiry, Clackmannan- 
shire —Mr. Howitt, will you excuse me for treabhag youwith the 
following co-operation in the north:—In the month of October 
last, a co-operative baking society was formed here; it com- 
menced baking about the middle of November; its working 
has proved to be of the greatest benefit to the public; the price 
of the best four-pound loaf has at no time been more than 74d., 
it has only been raised to the above price for the last five weeks, 
it was sold before that time for 64d., while the best four-pound 
loaf was selling in Glasgow at 1ld. It was the first which coni- 
menced in this district, but since it commenced its success has 
stimulated the inhabitants of almost all the villages round 
about, and now there is scarcely a town or village within twenty 
miles but can boast of its Bread Society, and I believe they are 
all working with success, far beyond any person’s anticipation. 
The greatest obstacle that we have to contend with is the robbing 
system practised by speculatorsin grain. We were endeavouring 
to devise some method for obtaining grain from abroad, when our 
attention was arrested by an article in your Journal, No.13, en- 
titled, “ American Association and Sympathy.” We immediately 
took the subject into consideration, and sent letters to twelve dif- 
ferent societies, to obtain their co-operation in the cause; and 
we have received answers from ten of them, who are willing to 
join in the enterprise along with us. We propose to hold a 
ing of delegates from the different societies on as early a 
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day as possible, for ‘the purpose of seeing what can be done. 
We would be most happy if you would take the trouble of send- 
ing us a letter, stating or opinion, and giving your advice. 
We would feel grateful if you would take the trouble of ac- 
quainting Goodwyn Barmby of our position, and that we would 
be most happy of any advice and instructions from him for the 
purpose of helping to guide the delegates at their meeting. We 
cannot doubt, from the interest you take in striving to lift suf- 
fering humanity from its present state of misery and starvation, 
that you will at once give us the benefit of your advice by letter ; 
also that you will acquaint Goodwyn Barmby, and interest him 
in our behalf, as we are not in possession of his address. If you 
think proper to print any of the above, we will be happy in your 
doing so, as it may help to arouse men to a sense of their duty. 
You may make any alterations in it you think proper. 73 


Capital Punishments.—The list of capital punishments -sanc- 
tioned by the”Mosaic code, which was given in this Record some 
weeks ago,“naturally attracted the attention of the Jewish 
population, one of whom, anxious to do justice to the institutions 
of tis ancestors; has forwarded to us the following 


EXTRACTS FROM TREATISE SENHEDRIN. 


For all capital offences twenty-three judges at least were 
necessary, but which number might be augmented to seventy- 


e. 

Evidence by means of interpreters not being allowed, a know- 
ledge of ‘all the living languages was « necessary qualification 
in the judges, in order that they themselves might examine and 
cross-question witnesses, and thereby be the better enabled ‘to 
elicit and judge of the truth. 

Cireumstantial evidence, however strongly corroborated, was 
in nowise received. 

‘wo witnesses, at least, of irreproachable character, and who 
must have warned the accused of the consequences attendant on 
thé crime, were in all cases necessary for conviction. 

It was the imperative ‘duty of the senior judge to point out to 
thé witnesses in the strongest terms the great value of the life 
of'a human being created im the image of God; and to dwell 
strongly on ‘the awful punishment that awaited them, should 
they by false testimony be instrumental in the shedding of 
innocent blood. 

A-majority of one witness sufficed for acquittal, whereas it 
required a majority of two at least for conviction. 

rare was the execution of a‘criminal when Israel wae 
governed by her own laws, that if one only transpired during 
seventy years, the judges were said'to have been murderers. 

Each judge, on the delivery of his opinion, had to show hie 
reasons for the same. 

On an adjournment of trial, it- was permitted a judge to 
reverse his opinion'from guilty to not gui v ; but the contrary 
from not guilty to’guilty was not apes im. 

Extracts might easily be multiplied ; but sufficient must have 
peta gi stated to show that the greatest lenity was extended 
towards the prisoner, and that, to the fullest extent, justice was 
tempered by mercy. » *' AN ISRAELITE. 


Excellent plan for diffusing knowledge amongst the people.— 
Some time ago Chambers’s Journal recommended poor people 
whio wanted to obtain a livelihood, to try to sell cheap periodicals 
from house'to house. We believe the plan most excellent, and 
that if persons in each large town would try it, they would not 
only al sy public service, but would ‘find it answer well 
for themselves. As a proof we give the following extract of a 
letter to us from North Shields :— 

“ A poor working man, who is out of a, tried if he 
could make a living by selling your Journal here.‘ .It is a week 
or two since he began, and he has now-three dozen regular 
subscribers for [owit?’s ; three dozen for Chambers’s ; two dozen 
for Hogg’s ; and one dozen for the People’s. If the plan of having 
such a person to call at various houses with cheap literature 
could be got’up, I am sure it would'take. A few words from 
you in the Journal might ‘have the effect of inciting some to 
undertake it. It is, in fact, the only means available for bringing 
information among the masses, for whom cheap literature is 


ially designed ; and it is'‘a notorious fact that for want of | THE 


such a means of circulation the publications of the 
never reach the great body of the people. 

42, Tyne-street. 

Improvement of the Social Condition of Women.—Sir,—I 
noticed with much pleasure in yesterday’s number of your 


present day 
C: RB. 





Journal a communication from Bristol on the subject of the | 
social condition of women. I believe, that, were this subject | 
prominently placed before.the minds of the thoughtful and in-. | 
telligent portion of society, it would be aonelly entertained, | 
and earnestly considered by them. 

It appears to me, that the first step to be taken is to arouse | 
women themselves to a'sense of the comparative degradation of 
their condition. “So long as they continue satisfied—nay, in 
many cases, well eer the social aid intellectual position - | 
they occupy, so‘ long-will their advancement.and elevation be | 
impossible. : 

* Who would be free, himself must strike the blow !” 

Women, as a class, are, I think, pretty well contented with 
their present position, and are inclined to regard those who 
would raise them toa more dignified and responsible estate as | 
troublesome disturbers, who are endeavouring to upset a well:’ 
established and ly order of things, and. place women in a.’ 
position for which they were not intended, and which they are | 
not fitted to occupy. I think the indignation of women is more | 
readily excited by reformers of their own-sex: many have been « 
the discouraging and even contemptuous rematks with which: | 
my own very few and very feeble efforts in the cause have been | 
met, even among women of intelligence and education. \ 

T heartily join with your Bristol correspondent, in desiring .| 

our advocacy of woman’s rights; and I think I may. promise | 
th him and yourself, that there are some, even in this city, 
.who will give the question their earnest support. 


I an, Sir, yours respectfully, . 
C. 
Bristol, 11th April, 1847. 


. Bristol Young Men’s Society.—The tenth annual soirée of | 
this society was held in King-street school-room on the 2nd | 
instant.. There was, as usual, a full attendance. After tea the | 
chair was taken by Robert Norris, Esq. | 

The chairman commenced the business of the evening by | 

_Teferring to the various movements of the day, as indicating the 
spirit of the _— and of the age. He noticed the retardin 
influences, and the bad example set before the people in hi 
laces. The government, though, certainly, it sometimes did 
omage to public opinion, was least disposed for movement, of 
which he gave several examples. 

Mr. E. H: Matthews then read the annual report. 

The admirable sentiments embodied in this report, and other | 
topics, were eloquently spoken to by Mr. P. Williams ; Spencer 
T.. Hall ;: Handell Cossham, of: Yate Colliery; the Rev. J. 8. 
Eastmead, of Wickwar; W. Matthews; and the Rev. J. Tho- j 
mas, of Fishponds. | 

Frances Wright.—We hear that Madame D’Arusmont (better | 


known as Frances Wright) is again in this country, and intends j) 
on Tuesday, May 11, to commence a series of lectures at Mr. |} 
Fox’s chapel, South-place, Finsbury, on the following subject :— | 
“The Mission of England, considered. in her history, with |} 
reference to the civilisation history of modern Europe, and the | 
‘denouement of the difficulties of the hour.” To be continued |} 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at eight o’clock in the evening. 
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